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THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 

By Professor J. E. McFadyen, 
Knox College, Toronto, Can. 



It is little less than a tragedy that the Bible has been so 
exclusively regarded as a religious book. That it is, first and 
foremost, and was from the first intended to be. But it is more. 
It is a literature ; one of the great literatures of the world — the 
greatest indeed, if the greatness of a literature be fairly meas- 
ured by the influence it has had on history and men. To ignore 
that is to misunderstand and misrepresent its religion. 

It is impossible to think of the Hebrew people or their litera- 
ture without God. Their God was their glory. But if God's 
throne was in heaven, his footstool was on the earth. He walked 
up and down its cities and gardens, caused his voice to be heard 
in the cool of the day, in the noise of many waters, in the move- 
ments of history. All nature is tremulous with his presence ; 
and man is made in his image. Therefore it is clear that the 
Bible not only deals, but is bound to deal, with the same themes 
as those which present themselves to the writers of other nations 

— that 

" . . . . natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again." 

The Hebrew poet loves the earth and her common things as 
dearly as any other poet ; for the earth is his Lord's. Nature is 
but a treasury of parables ; and history is but the path of his 
steps across the track that we call time. 

No mistake, then, could be greater than to suppose that the 
Bible does not care for the multitudinous things that constitute 
the charm of other literatures. Like all great literature, it deals 
with life, and that with a high and sustained passion which they 
only reach in their more exalted moods, and below which they 
too often and too sadly fall. 

438 
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The theme of the Bible, then, is life. But any book which 
would claim our permanent homage must deal with its theme 
worthily. Its form should be perfect, and its treatment of life, 
whether as a criticism or a reflection, should be true. Now, in 
point of form, how far does the Bible fulfil the demands which 
may reasonably be made upon a literature which claims to be 
great ? It is easy to show that neither the poetry nor the prose 
of the Bible represents the same varieties or possibilities of style 
as could be claimed for Greek, German, or English. But not 
the least of its glories is just the noble simplicity of its style — 
a simplicity which usually does not strike us as great, only 
because it is the perfection of nature. It is not the beauty of 
the art which conceals art, as it is in such a lyric as "Roslein 
Roth," but rather that of the midnight sky, which shines because 
it must. While deep with all the passion of manhood, it is fair 
with the simplicity of a little child. Contrast a psalm with a 
Greek chorus. The beauty of the one appeals to the artist ; that 
of the other touches the heart of the common man. The psalm 
has not the rhythm of the chorus ; still less has it the rhyme 
which we too often associate with poetry. But it has a deeper 
rhythm — not indeed of words, but of thought. Deep calls unto 
deep. Thought rises and falls on the halves of the verse like 
the ebb and flow of the sea. That is the leading feature of 
Hebrew poetry. But tremendous possibilities lie within this 
apparently narrow range. It is tender enough for the wail of 
a sorrowful soul in presence of death ; and mighty enough to 
contain the storms which in the nature poems crash through it. 

And as is the poetry, so is the prose. Such a speech as the 
" Funeral Oration " of Pericles would in that form be impossible 
to biblical prose. Yet there is nothing of which it is not capable. 
For it can take the greatest thoughts, mold them according to 
its own simple harmonious will, and yield them back in a form 
which would not baffle the understanding of a child. There is 
no book in which the greatest truths find simpler expression 
than in the Bible. It would not be quite true to say, in contrast 
to the finished beauty of a poem of Catullus or Goethe, that the 
Bible is indifferent to form, but rather that it speaks to us in 
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the simple language of a man speaking with his friend, or that 
it vvoos us in the artless words with which man woos maid. 
Its very simplicity is its strength. Where are the tales that can 
compare with those of the Bible ? Take, for example, the story 
of Joseph. We say nothing here of the great ideas which that 
story incarnates ; of how through every man's life there runs an 
increasing purpose which fulfils itself in spite of persecution and 
impediment ; of how the seeming misfortune of one man may be 
the providence of a nation, and bring blessing to a hungry 
world. But what we do here speak of is the no less marvel- 
ous skill with which the beautiful tale is told ; how in a few 
brilliant strokes scene after scene is painted — the cruel conver- 
sation of the brethren, the prisoner in the well, the traveling 
caravan, the awful temptation from the woman of Egypt, the 
heroic triumph, the strange power to read dreams, the brilliant 
promotion after hope long deferred, the discomfiture of the 
brethren, the lordship over men that comes in the long run to 
the dreamer ; and how behind all this checkered fortune lies a 
silent sorrow — that of an old man in a tent, yearning with tears 
for the son he thinks he will never see again ; and how with the 
most consummate dramatic art we are told that when the old man 
saw the wagons which his son had sent to carry him, his spirit 
revived, and he said : " It is enough ; Joseph my son is yet 
alive ; I will go and see him before I die." For clearness, sim- 
plicity, and truth there is no story to surpass a Hebrew story. 

And the oratory of the Bible is as great as its narrative. No 
literature has anything nobler to show than the speech of Judah 
before Joseph, when he pleads with a strangely winning power 
that he himself be kept in bonds instead of Benjamin, and that 
Benjamin be allowed to go back to his sorrow-laden father. 
"We have a father, an old man, and a child of his age, a little 
one, and his brother is dead" — this is a delicate touch worthy 
of Sophocles; his brother was standing before him — "and he 
alone is left of his mother, and his father loveth him ; and his 
life is bound up in the lad's life ; and if he should leave his 
father, his father would die." Or think of the great speech of 
Stephen, when on trial for his life, with its splendid summary of 
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Hebrew history ; or of Paul's brave, tactful, courteous words 
before frantic Jewish crowds, and learned Greek courts, and 
stately Roman tribunals. 

In point of style, the prose of the Bible may fearlessly take 
its place alongside of the models of Greece and Rome. And if 
the prose, no less the poetry. True, there is nothing like a 
drama in the Bible, nothing more than remote suggestions 
thereof in Job and the Song of Songs ; nor is there an epic. 
But many of the other great branches of poetry are nobly 
represented. There is the thrilling war ballad known as the 
Song of Deborah — the oldest long poem in the Bible : "Awake, 
awake, Deborah; awake, utter a song!" Men with such songs 
in their hearts might well go forth against the mighty. 

Then there are the plaintive stories of the elegiac. Was 
ever the strong love of friendship more beautifully sung than by 
the poet-king, who lamented for the mighty that had fallen upon 
the hills of Gilboa, swifter than eagles, stronger than lions ? 
"Thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love of women." 
Nor did those great strains of music die with the poets of the 
older time. More than a thousand years after David comforted 
himself on his harp for the loss of his Jonathan was another 
dirge lifted up ; this time, of solemn joy over the fall of the 
cruel and beautiful city that had slain the prophets and the 
saints. "The voice of harpers and minstrels and flute-players 
and trumpeters shall be heard no more at all in thee ; and no crafts- 
men of whatsoever craft shall be found any more at all in thee ; 
and the voice of the millstone shall be heard no more at all in 
thee ; and the voice of the bridegroom and of the bride shall be 
heard no more at all in thee." 

In point of form and style, then, the Bible is in some ways 
greater than other literatures. For while in many cases they 
can only make their appeal to a trained and cultured taste, the 
Bible, besides doing that, can also speak to a little child. 
One might indeed say it has always the little child in view, as 
the Master himself had. 

If the form of the Bible is worthy, no less is the matter 
which it clothes. No claim too great could be made for the 
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magnificence of its theme, the high seriousness of purpose with 
which it returns to that theme, now in history or biography, now 
in prayer or prophecy, now in gospel or epistle ; or for its power 
to see and interpret the deep things of the human heart. To 
minds jaded with weak literature, or lives that are growing 
insipid through lack of purpose and ideal, the Bible comes as a 
tonic. It helps us to feel that there is more in the world than 
the things that we can count and weigh, and that our little lives 
have a larger destiny than we may have dreamed. Sometimes 
it lays its weird spell upon us, and we tremble as we see ourselves 
alone in a spiritual world, and among presences with whose 
reality we feel that we must reckon. 

" In thoughts from the visions of the night, 

When deep sleep falleth on men, 
Fear came upon me and trembling, 

Which made all my bones to shake. 
Then a spirit passed before my face, 

The hair of my flesh stood up. 
It stood still, but I could not discern the appearance thereof. 

A form was before mine eyes. 

There was silence, and I heard a voice." 

Or take the wonderful picture of Jeremiah standing alone, 
saved and triumphant, in a world desolated by its own vice and 
folly. "I beheld the earth, and lo ! it was waste and void ; and 
the heavens, and they had no light. I beheld the mountains, 
and lo ! they trembled, and all the hills moved to and fro. I 
beheld, and lo ! there was no man, and all the birds of the 
heavens were fled." Or again, who with any touch of poetry in 
his heart has not trembled as he listened to the eerie noise in 
the desolate valley of Ezekiel's vision, and saw bone creeping 
up to bone, and flesh and skin coming upon them, and those 
lifeless things, lying there like sleeping men, till the breath of 
life came into them, and they stood upon their feet, an exceeding 
great army ? These passages display extraordinary descriptive 
power; but the point on which we now insist is their power to 
usher us into another world than that in which we live and move. 
Their almost uncanny impressions and vague possibilities haunt 
us, as we are haunted by the apparition that suddenly visited 
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the upper room, not indeed to terrify, but to reassure with a 
message of peace. 

This sense of a beyond is the most characteristic thing in the 
Bible, as it is in all literature that is great. True wisdom con- 
sisted for the Hebrew in seeing life in this larger light, and in 
taking its unseen things into solemn account. It was a wise 
man who said that the fear of the Lord was the beginning of 
wisdom, and thus swung the door open to a life of larger possi- 
bility and deeper inspiration. It was this fixing of the eye upon 
the ampler things of life, this refusal to bind it up with the 
things that are seen and temporal, this seeing of the Invisible 
One, as the Bible puts it, that explains the moral heroism of the 
Bible's great men. It inspired a Moses to challenge and 
denounce a Pharaoh, a Jeremiah and an Amos to speak unwel- 
come messages to kings and courtiers, a John the Baptist to 
condemn a prince, a Christ to say, "Woe unto you, hypocrites!" 

Now we can see in what sense the Bible is a criticism of life. 
It takes life as it finds it, with all the checkered brilliance that 
life has in the East, and it gives it back to us transfigured after a 
fashion which would have made Plato's heart rejoice. It takes 
the simple things of life — eating and drinking, marrying and 
giving in marriage, the romance of love and the tragedy of hate, 
the traveling to a far country, and the dwelling in peace in 
shepherds' tents, with flocks and herds. It lavishes upon the 
recital of these things the charm of a rich, yet incomparably 
simple style ; and yet it compels you to feel that these things are 
not there for their own sake, but are the visible and shining 
symbols of another world. Thus the Bible could not be petty, 
far less frivolous, for it sees all things in the light of eternity. 
And is not that precisely the function of all great literature — 
of all philosophy, of Greek tragedy, of Shakespeare? "We are 
such stuff as dreams are made on." 

Now, this belief in the vastness of the issues raised by human 

ife sends the Hebrew thinker to its problems with the deep 

desire to look them fairly in the face. He was vexed, as was 

his Greek brother, by the riddle of existence ; and it was often 

only by fighting his doubts that he gathered strength. Many a 
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psalmist has wrestled with doubt till his feet slipped and he 
fainted — fainted into the arms of God. And many a man in 
the Preacher's day, if not the Preacher himself, had doubted 
whether virtue were worth while. But the great tragedy of the 
struggle of a soul with its own doubt, and with the cruel but 
well-meaning commonplaces of society, finds everlasting expres- 
sion in the book of Job. He does not pretend fully to under- 
stand the mystery of pain. But he suffers and is strong, and 
bows in faith before that which is greater than he. " I call this 
book," says Carlyle, "one of the grandest things ever writ- 
ten with pen. One feels, indeed, as if it were not Hebrew. 
Such a noble universality. A noble book; all men's book ! It 
is our first, oldest statement of the never-ending problem, man's 
destiny and God's ways with him here on this earth. Grand in 
its sincerity, in its simplicity." 

Again, the sense that there is a power above us shaping our 
ends imparts to history a great sense of purpose. In the Bible 
we see more clearly than elsewhere that events do not merely 
happen ; they march on to a divine event ; and this deep sense 
of purpose is what is needed for the interpretation of history 
today. This purpose sometimes works itself out as Nemesis, an 
idea which has as firm a place in the Bible as in ^Eschylus. You 
see it when Jacob, who had deceived his father by impersonating 
his brother, finds himself years afterward face to face with a 
wife who has been forced to impersonate her sister. You see it 
in the brethren who shut Joseph up in the well, and years after- 
ward were themselves put by him into ward. The Bible creates 
or strengthens in us the feeling that there is a great power wrest- 
ling with us — call it Fate or Nemesis, or what you will ; the 
Bible calls it God — which will entangle the sinner in his sin and, 
sooner or later, though it may be very late, satisfy the clamant 
conscience of mankind. 

It is the Bible, too, that has created all the ideals that are 
dear to the heart of the world. We speak with pride of the 
empire ; and many all but worship the imperial idea. All the 
truth that is in that idea was anticipated by the Bible two mil- 
lenniums ago ; and the anticipation was nobler than our idea of 
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it. For that little people of Israel, with their almost harborless 
sea, had the daring to believe in a federation of the world, in 
which all people that on earth do dwell would unitedly devote 
themselves to the highest and best, making no false distinctions 
between Jew and gentile, Greek and barbarian, white man and 
negro, bond and free. Theirs was a dream more generous than 
ours. 

So it is with all the ideas that are shaping modern society for 
good. The Bible teaches no less emphatically than Plato that 
the organism which we call society will only do its most perfect 
work when every member is doing that for which he is fitted, 
and yielding himself, without fear or haste or jealousy, to that 
larger life to which it is the peculiar glory of man to contribute. 
It is the Bible that insists that the highest life is not that which 
is ministered unto, but which ministers, and moves noiselessly 
about girt with a towel for all manner of humble and unselfish 
service. 

One word is surely due to the moral power and beauty of the 
Bible. It is not too much to demand of the books which are 
to shape the ideas and imaginations of our children at school, 
and of our young men at the university, that they be morally 
healthy. Yet can that be said of all the books that stand in 
our classical programs ? Is it too much to say that an inti- 
mate knowledge of Roman satire or Greek comedy stains the 
innocence and purity of the soul ? But the Bible never deals 
with vice without forcing us to feel how hideous and awful it is, 
how strong men have been slain by it, and its steps are the 
pathway to hell. It is surely of the highest moment that, in the 
years when the mind is plastic and responsive, it may be molded 
by a literature which is an earnest rebuke to all that is base, and 
an unbroken call to whatsoever things are pure and honorable 
and of good report. 

Nor must it ever be forgotten that in the man Christ Jesus 
the real and the ideal are completely reunited. If the Hebrews 
came no nearer than other nations to the realization of a perfect 
state, they yet present us, in the fulness of the times, with a 
perfect Man, so symmetrical in his character and so catholic in 
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his sympathy that he has won the love of East and West, com- 
pelled the adoration of friend and the homage of foe, One who 
has shaped history, explained life, transfigured death, inspired 
men and movements, created nations, reformations, revolutions — 
nothing less, in short, than a new heaven and a new earth. No 
study of life or history can be adequate, or even rational, which 
leaves out of account its greatest figure, with the literature and 
the history which prepared the way before him, and in the light 
of which alone he, and even we, are fully intelligible. 

How truly the Bible reflects the deepest moods of the human 
heart, and how tenderly it voices the still sad music of human- 
ity ! Every book that has lived has in it a deep note of pathos 
somewhere ; nor is that note wanting in the Bible, which knows 
of a keener sorrow than that known to the pagan heart. It 
could, indeed, meet that sorrow with a joy — and here is the Bible's 
uniqueness — a joy which to the Greek thinkers, and even to 
Goethe, looking back over a singularly rich and varied experi- 
ence, seemed but an impossible dream. But the pathos is there, 
too. Its mellow light glistens from those jewels five words long, 
which remind us of the sad and stately words of many a Latin 
hexameter : "Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt ;" 
"Few and evil have the days of the years of my life been;" 
"We spend our years as a tale that is told ;" "Here we have no 
continuing city;" "Now we see in a mirror, darkly ;" "There 
remaineth, therefore, a rest;" "We wept when we remembered 
Zion; " "The fashion of this world passeth away." 

Far as the East is distant from the West, in all that is abiding 
they are very near each other. The Bible has all the splendor of 
the East and the sanity of the West. It satisfies the rich and 
complex nature of man. It is the key to history. And immeas- 
urably more than everything else has it made the world what it 
is today. 



